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THE ALDINE. 



a day more upon a dark deep pond in the vicinity, 
where large, sluggish, red-meated trout hugged the 
bottom, we traveled over the aforesaid corduroy-road, 
behind one of Root's vigorous matched teams, start- 
ing earlj' in the morning; and at night we found 
ourselves lame from. head to foot, but comfortably 
housed at " Hunter's," in the deserted Adirondack 
village, at the head of Lake Sanford, where a mine of 
iron ore was opened )'ears ago. and worked until it 
ruined everj'body who ventured money on its suc- 
cess. Here we rested for a day, in the midst of noble 
scenery, and trolled for the large and gam)' pickerel, 
with which Lake Sanford abounds. (Fine sport, but 
not of the kind to detain us longer from our desti- 
nation, close at hand.) Next morning our packs were 
made up, and we plunged into the woods. A " carry " ; 
of two miles brought us to Henderson, a lake of won- 
derful darkness and beauty, a glimpse of whose 
waters and precipitous shores is given herewith, in 
one of Mr. Vance's sketches. Near by is the rugged 
Indian Pass, through which the hunters travel from 
the northern to the southern side of the mountains, 
so that Preston Ponds, perhaps, might fairly be con- 
sidered the Heart of the Adirondacks, even now, from 
their topographical location. Crossing Henderson 
in an ungainly scow, another " carry " of two miles, 
among huge trunks of trees, and under the dense 
shadows of the primeval woods, brought us to the 
upperpond. Here our guide's boat, a lightsome cedar 
shell, awaited us, and we were quickly shooting be- 
tween the lofty fir-clung shores, at last, in the verv 
stillness of ths wilderness, with no sound to break 
the delicious silence, save the splash of our own oars, 
the leap of a gamesome trout, and the cry of a loon 
within a westering cove. At sunset we were building 
our lodge upon a clearing made for camp fires, that 
opened directly upon the lower and shallower of the 
two Jakes. Here, with a cold, rippling stream beside 
us, with mountains and the dense fir forest all 
around, we lived for weeks in the highest physical 
and spiritual enjoyment. Trout and venison never 
failed us ; the days flew serenely by ; at night we gos- 
siped before a roaring camp-fire, and, when the logs 
had changed to glowing embers, lay in our blankets 
upon couches of fragrant balsam twigs, and watched 
the August stars. 



f'RlNCE AND PEASANT. 

From the German. 

A FEW years ago, a young Russian Prince, hand- 
some, rich, of fine culture, and an amiable character, 
visited the baths of Liebenstein, in Thuringia. He led 
a quiet and secluded life, avoided fashionable society, 
and passed much of his time in solitary rambles about 
the hills and woods. One day, lost in thought, he 
was slowly sauntering near the ruins of an old castle, 
which stood among trees apart from the highway, 
when his attention was arrested by a pleasant voice 
calling to him from behind. He turned, and saw a 
beautiful peasant girl stepping briskly along the path 
by which he had come, in one hand holding a bunch 
of wild flowers (it was May), and in the other a hand- 
kerchief. 

" Is this yours, sir.^ " she asked simply, and with a 
pleasant smile holding out the handkerchief 

He took it mechanically, surprised out of courtesy, 
for the moment, by the lovely apparition. The girl 
was tall, graceful in shape, and fresh and beautiful 
as the flowers she had plucked. Had the Prince 
been acquainted with English poetry he would have 
been reminded of Wordsworth's description of Lucy: 

" she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 

Where rivulets dance their wayward n)iind. 
.And beauty born of mnrmuring soinid 
.Shall pass into her face." 

But being a Russian Prince, he only said to himself, 
"What a beauty she is!" Thuringian fashion, she 
wore a gay-colored kerchief wrapped turban-like 
about her head, concealing her lu.Kuri uit hair, but 
leaving her forehead exposed ; while her tasteful 
peasant-dress set off her figure to the best advan- j 
tage. She was already turning away when the Prince, ' 
coming suddenly to his senses, courteouslv thanked j 
her for her trouble. 1 

"There is nothing to thank me for," she answered 
with a pleasant smile : " it was no trouble to pick up 
a handkerchief" 

"May 1 ask for whom you have gathered these 
flowers ? " 

" Only for honie. To-morrow is Sundav. vou know ; 



and I always like to have flowers in the window on 
that day." 

While talking, they had approached the edge of the 
wood, and the Prince, from delicacy towards his com- 
panion, parted with her there ; but not without hav- 
ing begged permission to visit her home on the mor- 
row. It was granted with a charming frankness and 
simplicity that completed the conquest of his heart. 

The remjiinder of the day passed heavily with the 
young Prince. Twenty times before night came, he 
wandered up and down the path where he had met 
the peasant girl ; and when, after hours of restless 
waking, he fell asleep, it was still to dream of her. 
The next morning he went to church ; but not to 
listen to the good village pastor, whose excellent 
sermon passed unheeded by his ears, while his eyes 
rested on a beautiful face, and his thoughts followed 
them. Leaving the church, immediately after serv- 
ice, he was proceeding to join the young girl and her 
parents, when he heard a familiar voice calling him 
by name. The next moment his uncle Dimitry had 
grasped his hand. and. in Russian manner, kissed him 
on the forehead, mouth, and both cheeks. 

"Thank God, I have found you at last, my dear 
Alexander," he exclaimed, in a hearty voice; "I 
have been hunting for you more than an hour in this 
miserable village. But you don't seem to be ver\' 
much elated by my coming. Am 1 in the way of any 
thing, }'oung man 7 " 

" No, dear uncle ; I am only on \nx way to pay a 
visit." 

"Oh, there's time enough for that. We will order 
dinner at the hotel, and meanwhile 1 can tell you 
about home." 

Alexander followed his uncle to the hotel ; but 
while the)'' sat talking on the piazza it did not escape 
the experienced man of the world that his nephew 
was sitting on pins and needles all the time. More 
amused than vexed, he suddenly changed the con- 
versation, and, by adroit questioning, soon discovered 
that Alexander had made no acquaintance with the 
guests, or with the resident families of rank and fash- 
ion. "Then where the devil have you thrown your 
heart.'" he demanded at last, somewhat peremptor- 
ily: "for it is evident you are over head and ears in 
love. Fooling your time awa)' with some pretty 
peasant girl, eh,? " 

" Now, my dear uncle " — 

"Tut, tut, where's the harm.' One must do some- 
thing to kill time in such a hole as this." 

" I don't see why you call it a hole," said Alexan- 
der, feeling a little foolish, and anxious to change 
the conversation. " I never saw more beautiful 
scenery, more romantic " — 

" Quit your enthusiasm about beautiful scenery and 
romantic what-nots. I have been bored to death in 
the most beautiful place in the world, where I could 
not find people to my liking. I shall leave for Ba- 
den-Baden this evening, and leave you to pursue 
your love affair till you are tired of it. It is only a 
little past noon ; go, to your inamorata, and return at 
four. Meanwhile, I will take a cigar, and amuse my- 
self as best I can." 

Alexander was not slow to obey. There was some- 
thing in his uncle's tone and manner which made him 
feel uncomfortable, and he was glad to make his way 
to the little cottage where his quick e)'e had seen the 
peasant girl and her parents enter on their return 
from church. The family were just sitting down to 
their simple noonday meal ; and he would have turned 
awa)', for fear of causing anno)'ance, had not the 
daughter caught sight of him. Her parents made 
him heartily welcome, and Marie — he now heard her 
name for the first time — placed a chair for him at the 
table. Simple as the meal was, the Prince thought 
he had never made so pleasant a dinner. He was 
char-med with the sterling good sense and frankness 
of the old people, whose respectful demeanor had 
nothing servile or fawning; and as for Marie, she 
was all grace and perfection in the eye of her adoring 
lover. After dinner, coffee was served in the little 
garden ; and there they sat in delightful conversa- 
tion until Alexander was compelled to keep his en- 
gagement with his uncle. 

"Is that the young woman .' " asked uncle Dimitry, 
later in the day, catching a blush on his nephew's 
cheek, as Marie and her parents passed them, on their 
way to afternoon service. " I must sav you show 
good taste. How long, pray, have )'ou known this 
wild fl(;wer.' " 

" Since )'esterday," replied Alexander, with a con- 
scious look. 

" Since yesterday ! " repeated the uncle in astonish- 



ment; "and to-day courting in church, and a long 
visit at the house ! Quick work, 1 must say. Your 
father wouldn't believe it, if I were to tell him; and 
to tell you the truth, 1 hardly believe it yet myself, 
you scape-grace." 

Angered by the sneering tone in which these words 
were spoken, and still more by their implied slur on 
Marie, Alexander would have made a stinging retort; 
but he was able to master his indignation, and refrain 
from words that might recoil upon his beloved. Hap- 
pily his uncle maintained his resolution, and that 
evening departed for Baden-Baden, leaving Alexan- 
der toniake the best use of his opportunities. The 
Prince was not a dilatory lover. He made himself at 
home in the little cottage, which had become in his 
eyes more precious than a palace ; and in order to be 
constantl)' near Marie, he would even go into the 
fields, where she and her parents were at work, and 
take part in their labor. It made people stare to see 
a Prince so madly in love with a simple peasant girl ; 
and many shook their heads, and said it would turn 
out badly, while others called her a sly schemer, or 
something worse. But these were, for the most 
part, fashionable women, with marriageable daugh- 
ters, who thought it a dreadful thing for a Prince to 
be in love with a peasant. Nobody had the courage 
to remonstrate with him ; and if anyone had done so, 
it would only have increased his love for Marie. 

The strangest part of the affair was that Marie her- 
self was all this while ignorant of her conquest. She 
never suspected the Prince of loving her. The rich 
patients at a small watering-place like Liebenstein 
are apt to do strange things to pass away the time, 
and she thought it nothing extraordinary that the 
Prince, who had nothing else to do, should amuse 
himself with amateur farming. She knew that he 
liked her, and that she liked him, and that it was to 
both a pleasure to be together; of a warmer feeling 
she never dreamed. But the time came when she 
was undeceived. One Sunda)' evening, after church, 
she and the Prince were sitting together in the cot- 
tage garden,' softly conversing. He had taken her 
hand, and was looking into her frank blue eyes, when, 
with a sudden and irresistible impulse, he threw his 
arm round her waist, drew her close to his side, and 
kissed her passionately on the forehead. " Dearest 
one!" he whispered, as the startled and surprised 
girl, tried to free herself from his embrace ; " Dearest 
Marie, will you be my wife ? " 

" Your wife ! O, sir, what have I done to desserve 
this from you .' " 

Alexander drew the trembling girl closer to his 
side. "My darling," said he, very tenderly, "you 
cannot believe that I do not mean what I say. In 
what way could I better show my respect, my trust, 
my love, than by making yovi my wife } " 

"Ah, that can never be. You cannot make a fine 
lady out of a poor peasant girl like me. The gfulf 
between us is too wide and deep." 

"Marie is right," said her mother, who came into 
the garden in titne to hear the last words, and who 
easily guessed what had been said before. " Such 
unequal marriages never come to good. No mar- 
riage is happy where the parents' blessing is with- 
held, and yours will never consent that you should 
marry a peasant girl." 

The Prince would have protested strongly against 
this ; but the mother, with a decision of tone which 
convinced him that nothing would change her pur- 
pose, begged him first to acquaint his parents with 
the story. "God knows you have become dear to 
us," she said; "but for Marie's sake and your own, 
it is best that their consent should be obtained before 
we talk any further. If theirs is granted, you may 
be sure ours will not be withheld." 

This was so reasonable that the Prince could not 
but acquiesce, hard as it seemed from the lover's point 
of view. He could not, however, help stealing a look 
into Marie's eyes ; and though she had not said a 
word since her mother came in, he knew from that 
moment that she also loved. With a silent pressure 
of hands the lovers parted. 
II. 

Prince Michael, Alexander's father, was every inch 
an aristocrat. He was born at least a hundred years 
too late. He would fall into a paroxysm of rage at 
the ver\' whisper of the word liberty — for others. 
Of course he was violently opposed to the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, and would willingly have allowed 
the Czar to cut his ears off, if that would have given 
him the right to do the same for his dependents 
whenever he liked. He was not very amiable towards 
his delicate and loving wife, although it cannot be 
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said that he treated her with absolute harshness. 
She was very religious, and that pleased him. " We 
must maintain religion," was a favorite saying of his. 
He observed the church fasts and ceremonies with 
great regularity, and never passed a church or a 
saint's picture without making the sign of the cross. 
A deep drinker, like his favorite Peter the Great, he 
was vehemently religious wherf' under the influence 
of liquor; and at such times he was very apt to mis- 
take the village priest, his boon companion at the 
table, for a pestilent heretic, and to pummel him with 
great zeal. It often happened that this worthy ec- 
clesiastic, whose beard and hair had never been 
trimmed, had a bottle broken over his head. But he 
endured the punishment with becoming^rrfeekness, 
for his stomach's sake, and frequently avenged him- 
self upon his irritable patron by stealing a full bottle 
of his best brandy. 

The only person in the world, of whom Prince 
Michael seemed to be really fond, was his brother 
Dimitry, a good-natured, reckless man of the world, 
who spent most of his time in the gambling saloons 
of Germany ; his wife he only endured, while he al- 
inost despised his weakly son, who loitered about 
quiet watering places, avoided society, and would 
rather pass all his d^ys in wandering about the 
woods, gathering flowers and observing birds and 
other pretty creatures, than take part in the boister- 
ous sports in which his sire delighted. Pretending 
to believe that the boy would never pluck up heart 
to marry of his own accord. Prince Michael had al- 
ready picked out a wife for him, the daughter of a 
rich, intriguing old countess; and the two parents 
arranged that the marriage should be celebrated as 
soon as Alexander should return from the baths of 
Liebenstein. Neither son nor daughter was consulted 
in the matter; they were not supposed to haveeither 
will or heart. 

The wrath of Prince Michael, when his wife, tim- 
idly and with many misgivings, gave into his hands 
the letter in which Alexander declared his love for 
Marie, and begged permission to make her his wife, 
was something indescribable. He raved for an hour, 
like a madman ; and then dispatched a furious letter 
to his son, enclosed in one to Dimitry^ in which he 
commanded his brother to bring Alexander home 
without delay. 

Dimitry at once obeyed. Without losing an hour 
he hastened back to Liebenstein, and immediately 
sought his nephew's lodgings. Alexander was away ; 
but there was trusty old Peter, who had tended him 
as a child and always accompanied him on his travels. 
"What, in heaven's name, has come over your 
master .?(;" exclaimed Dimitry, taking the old man 
roughly by the shoulder, for/ he was thoroughly ex- 
cited and alarmed. 

"Heaven only knows ! I'm sure I'm not to blame. 
How could 1 help his falling over head and ears in 
love with this peasant girl.? 1 can't keep him away 
from her. He even goes into the 'fields, and helps 
her plant potatoes and cabbages ! " 

"Helps her plant potatoes and cabbages ! Good 
God, Peter, do you think he has lost his senses? " 

"1 don't know. He is always good and kind to 
me ; but he has no eyes for any one but that gid." 

Still undecided what course to pursue, in order to 
break the news of his father's anger to the weak- 
minded boy, for such he thought him, Dimitry al- 
lowed old Peter to guide him to the field where his 
nephew, Marie and her father were at work. Alex- 
ander was the first to perceive his approach! Wifh a 
sad foreboding at his heart, the young man greeted 
his uncle. in a manner that attracted the others' at- 
tention. Marie's loving heart also divined something 
wrong, and she came instantly to his side. " Follow 
me to your mother's," he said gently; "this is my 
uncle Dimitry. He brings news from my father." 
'Deeply moved, Marie spoke to her father, who im- 
mediately left his work, and, hand in hand with his 
daughter, followed the other two towards the little 
cottage. Not a word was spoken. 

The good mother met them at the door. Dimitry 
greeted her with the utmost courtesy ; her fine intel- 
ligent features, and the worth expressed in her.kindly 
eyes, made a deep impression on him. " I am heartily 
sorry," he said, after the usual greeting, " that 1 must 
enter this house as the messenger of bad news. My 
nephew, whose love for your daughter 1 begin to un- 
derstand, has entreated his parents to consent to his 
marriage with her. But his father has other views 
for him, and withholds his permission." 

" 1 expected this," replied the mother, simply, but 
with true sorrow in her voice, " and have often told 



your nephew that it must be so. It is not possible 
that a rich Prince should let his son marry a poor 
peasant girl. If I have let hi,m be with my daughter 
every day, and to use our house as his own, it was 
because I could trust them both, and the)"^ were so 
happy together that I could not bear to part them. 
Your nephew has a right noble heart, and I am sure 
that I could not choose a better husband for my 
child. But the difference is too great, as 1 have often 
told them. Alas ! I am afraid I have done wrong, for 
they love each other too well, and it will be hard for 
them to part." 

Alexander and Marie sat near together ; but neither 
spoke a word nor looked at the other. 

Dimitry looked with true astonishment at the sim- 
ple-hearted woman, and a sentiment of respect and 
admiration stirred his heart as he listened to her 
words. He felt that every word was true ; that she 
was entirely free from intrigue and ambition, and had 
not in any way sought to entrap his nephew into 
marrying her daughter. " You are the best woman 
1 ever saw," he said, warmly pressing her hand ; "and 
what you have said makes my errand harder than 
ever. If I thought my brother could be persuaded 
to relent — but it is useless to speak of that. Alex- 
ander, here is your father's letter, read it for )'our- 
self." 

An icy shudder ran through the young man's 
heart as his eye glanced rapidly over the contents of 
the letter. " O God ! I. have not deserved this ! " he 
cried out, springing to his feet. " My father's curse, 
if I marry you ! " 

He fell unconscious at Marie's feet. 

Very tenderly, very sorrowfully, the two women 
raised him fro^n the floor and laid him on the bed. 
Marie bathed his temples with cool water, and old 
Peter-went off on the run for a physician. A long 
fever succeeded, during which Marie and her mother 
never left his' bedside except to catch short intervals 
of needed rest. Weeks passed before he came to 
himself. The first face he saw was his mother's: 
then he saw that she was sitting hand in hand with 
Marie, and deep peace and contentment filled his 
heart. By degrees He learned that his father's curse 
had been removed, and that his full consent to the 
marriage had been given. 

" It comes too late." he whispered, pressing his 
mother's hand, and turning a loving look on Marie ; 
" but I shall die happy with you here, and knowing 
that you love her, too. You will bury me here ; will 
you not .' " 

The promise was given and kept ; and every year, 
on the anniversary of her son's death, the Princess 
visits Liebenstein, to strew flowers upon his grave. 
She is never alone on these sad visits; for Marie is 
always at her side. Many times she has asked the 
young girl to go, as her dearly beloved daughter, to 
her Russian home; but Marie will not consent to 
leave her parents and her lover's grave. Nor will she 
accept any of the rich presents which Alexander's 
mother would gladly bestow upon her. Those which 
her lover had given her, in the first happy days of 
their acquaintance, she has treasured up as sacred 
relics. But she always wears a gold crucifix, his last 
gift, clasped about her neck by his dying hands. 

— Helen S. Conani. 



MOUSE SHOES. 



" 1 KNOW I am a boy," said Lolly Dinks. " You 
have told me so often enough ; but is that any rea- 
son why I should not have a pair of satin slippers, 
with blue rosettes and a gold ornament ? How did 
you know that I was a boy when I was born ? Ah, 
ah, Mrs. Mother — you did noi know! Now may I 
have the slippers to wear to Ally's party ? " 

" When is it to be ?" I ask. 

" In a little while." 

" I should as soon think of dressing up a mouse in 
satin shoes." 

Lolly sits down near me, and presently a' large tear 
of the first water rolls down his cheek. He neither 
sniffles nor sobs, but he pokes his forefinger first 
into one eye, then into the other, whether to increase 
or stop the fiow of the tear duct, I cannot say ; but 
his hand looks so desperately little, so inadequate to 
stem a tear tide even, and his whole self so limp and 
woe begone, that my heart melts within me. I long 
to give him a shoe shop. He discerns my mood; a 
cunning look comes into his limpid, beautiful eyes; 
he cocks his head to one side, and with a saintly 
smile says plaintively, 

•• I wish I had something to do. Can you tell nie 



what you did when you were young ? or about that 
old man, Don Quixote.'" 

" I have told /ou everything over and over again. 
Go, play." 

" Nothing to play with." 

Lolly has a room in the attic, so full of play lumber 
that his theatre has to be kept in the passage out- 
side, and the painter fell over it the other day, and 
dratted it. 

" Get your picture Bible." 

" Poo ! " 

" Lolly." 

" Poo ! " 

I rise and shake my child, and feeling the extreme 
sharpness of his shoulder blades, am cut to the soul 
with remorse, as though with a pen-knife ; but I go 
on with the shake, doing the business thoroughly. 
I was glad to hear the door bell ring, and to see little 
Ally herself, in a fluster of delight, with her shoes in 
her hand, which she had brought to me to obtain my 
approbation. 

" Oh," said Lolly, with an indifferent voice, "they 
will answer for mouse shoes." 

"You said, yourself, Lolly Dinks," she replied, 
hotly, " that you were going to beg your mother for 
a pair exactly like them." 

" That was yesterday." 

" It won't be to-morrow," she added triumphantly. 

"..,Never mind, children ; go to the play-room, now." 

And off they went. I also went about my work, 
and left Ally's slippers on the table, and — they dis- 
appeared. We hunted the house for them — I per- 
plexed, Ally tearful, and Lolly mysterious — so much 
so that I accused him of hiding the shoes with a ma- 
licious intention of teasing Ally, and revenging him- 
self for my denial. But gone they were, at all events, 
and I was convinced that Lolly had nothing to do 
with their vanishing, when he seriously affirmed that 
a mouse had carried them off. This was the fact. An 
ambitious maternal mouse, overhearing my talk with 
Lolly, determined to procure them for her daughter, 
who was about to make her debut. \n the highest 
mouse circles. As soon as the room was empty, 
this mouse-mother called her daughter, who was 
busy behind the piazza, trying to make rats out of 
ravelings for a head dress, and rubbing her little 
paws with a bit of suet, to keep them smooth for the 
dance she was invited to that evening. 

" Come quick, Micena, before the upright creatures 
return. I heard them talk about party shoes, and 
why should we not borrow them } " 

"Ain't they lovely. Ma.' I don't believe they are 
shoes ; they look like those boats called yots ; 1 don't 
want to go sailing, you know." 

"Hush, 1 know best, I have been in the world a 
great while. Now I have nibbled two holes — put 
your fore paws through ; there, that brings the rosette 
across your back en pannier Be-au-ti-ful ! Let your 
tail droop over the heel; the satin sides will hide 
your gray balmoral skirts." 

" Oh, Ma," said Micena, panting, " how heavy the 
thing is, but if is so becoming ! 1 look like a queen 
in her robes." 

Mother and daughter hustled and tugged over the 
shoe, and finally reached home with it, so exhausted 
and sweaty that a cat smelled them from the garden 
wall, and made such a rush at their door, that they 
sat trembling and full of chills, till she was called 
away. A neighbor was then engaged to help tote the 
mate of the shoe, which was stored under a piece of 
matting. So Ally went home without her slippers, 
and was very melancholy for almost half an hour, but 
her party was a success. Four quarts of ice cream 
were eaten, and eighty lady fingers, and all the chil- 
dren played fair; nobody threatened to go home be- 
cause they were not made enough of; and when All)' 
said her prayers she added a forgiveness to the mouse 
thief; for Lolly Dinks had made her believe that he 
should buy a trap with the money he had in the 
bank, and catch the bad mouse. It was different with 
the mouse party. Great pains were taken, but it 
proved a dull affair. It came off between the cross- 
beams of our parlor floor,. and the hall was lighted 
by the gas penetrating the cracks. Micena was so 
overloaded with Ally's slipper that she found dan- 
cing very tiresome. No partner asked her a second 
time, she was so clumsy ; and oh ! how her tail ached 
with hanging over the edge, while her friends were 
so lively keeping- time with theirs, whisking them 
about in every direction. In vain her mother tried to 
keep her courage up, by telling her she was the belle 
of the ball, and that her costume was perfectly unique. 
Micena shed tears, which soaked into the satin. 



